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MEMORANDUM FOR: 
PROM: 
SUBJECT: / 



February 5, 1987 



PL - Joseph O'Connell 

P/DH - Saul S. Gefter 

Boston Weekly Article Entitled 
■Cold Warriors" 

I feel there are a number of inaccuracies *, 









As you are aware, I feel there are a numDer or inacsucaciea, 
innuendos, and half-truths contained in Art Jahnke's piece. >& 
However, I believe that we should not respond at this time r» 
while negotiations with the Government of Pakistan and - ^^ 
Inter-Agency conversations are goi,ng on regarding the future 
of the project. 



bcc: P/D - John Mosher 
P/D : SGef ter : vp : 0590A 
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BUwantedArtJahnJce to go to 

Pakistan to teach journalism to Afghan 

freedom fighters. But first Jahnke 

wanted to know what was going on at BU, 

where disinformation was the 

order of the day. 




BY ART J AH NKE 



YOU WILL NEVER REGRET THIS." JOACHIM MAtTRE 
told me late last fall 'This is the kind of thing 
that can he very good for your career." 
Mains *ras leaning against a «*** in an 
abandoned office in the basement of Boston 
University's College of Communication 
(COM). An s&»c m»<!*.h a Kiwingrrrsnuc 
Gennan accent. Maine was being charaiing" to 
the point of flinatkxsness. » 

I glanced at Nick Mills, string zi ;He ether 
desk m the tiny office, and I wondered if he had been ininking , 
about his caiea - w hen he signed on » teach photojournalism 
to Afghan political refugees in Pakistan. Why not? The Nick 
MiUs t knew had been a combat phottgrapher and a radio 



Before Maine joined us. I had asked Mills what he really 
thought about the Afghan Media Project, which was created 
by a oongresswnalcorramueeinluly 1985 to help pierce the 
news blackout the Soviets had imposed when they invaded 
Afghanistan in 1979. Specifically. 1 asked what Mills made of 
the fact that the United States information Agency (US1A). 
the public relations branch of the federal government, was 
footing the bilL 

^ mills assured methat the project was squeaky dean and 
that the USIA had promised to stay cut of his way. He was 
going for one reason, he said. Adventure, 

I could see that. Peshawar. A Pakistani border town filled 
with Afghan L er Joiu fighters, gunrunners, dru» «raggkrs, 
spies, and counterspies. In fact, the adventure prerised by 
the Afghan Media Project looked oressuble. And BU. my 
almamaier. was oSering to pay me S800 a week, plus a gen- 
erous per diem allowance, to spend six weeks teaching jour- 
nalism to a dozen refugees who spoke Pashto and Dan but 
probably not English. It sounded Uke an adventure to me. 

"I'm interested," I told Maine. "Ill let you know for sure in 
a couple of days." 

After Maine left the room. Mills gave me a quick course in 
the recent history of H. Joachim ..». e. knownto his friends 
as Kb. Maine was a ppo inte d interim dean of the college in 
August 1986. after Dean Bernard Redrnont quit in a huff over 
the Afghan Media Project. Mills said that Maine was an East 
Gennan defector dose to Boston University president John 
SOber. In fact, Maine once taught Silber how to ski at Sugar- 



bush, in \fermont, where he works as a part-time instructor. 
Mills had worked for Maine before, he sold me, when he nar- 
rated a procontra> documentary that Maine produced. 
Maine's film, 1 would learn, was paid for by the National 
Endowment for the Preservation of Liberty, a right-wing **" 
pressure group that is alleged to have received some of the 
profits froai the Unarms sales to Iran that were arranged by - 
Lieutenant Colond Oliver L North, a Washington acquain- 
tance of Maine's. 

, Through the thin office wails, ! heard Professor Lawrence 
M. Marur. (as he is Estedm the <X)M faculty director}) talk- 
mgcflthephaie.lknewhimasLarryMartmfrcmriwdavs 
as a graduate student, back when COM was called the School 
of Public Communications, but I knew that was not his real 
name. His real name is Ladislav Bittman, and he had been a 
Czech intdligence agent until he defected, in 1968. Martin's 
most recent accomplishment is the creation at BU of the na- 
tion's fir:! Disinformation Docucisnution Center. 

It seemed I didn't have to go to Peshawar to be surrounded 
by mysterious political operatives. There was a Czech defector 
in the office next door, and a library full of disinformation 
across the hall. And I was getting career advice from an East 
Gennan defector, a college dean who made propaganda mov. 
ies for the Nicaraguan contras. 

Strange things seemed to be happening at BU. It was &» if 
the entire College of Conimunication had slipped back in 
time, back to the shadowy days of the cold war. It was lime to 
do some intelligence work of my own. 

Why, I wanted to know, had Bernard Redrnont tossed a 
prestigious deanship out the window to take over a BU intern- 
ship program in London? 

How could anybody think that a crash course in media 
would turn a dass of Afghan refugees into credible journal- 
ists? 

How had a few stalwart anticommunists won so much offi- 
cial support that the college that had been known to BU stu- 
dents as COM suddenly became known as "anli-COM"? 

And why were they recruiting me? 

I made some calls to former professors at COM and asked a 
few questions about Redrnont's resignation. One said it had 
to do with the Afghan Media Project, Another said he lost a 
power struggle with Maine. Someone else said Redrnont was 
squeezed out by Silber's lieutenant, provost Ion Wstling. 



Dean Redmont knew that someone^a* digging into his 

past. Two of his professors had told him that rumors were 

being spread. Of course, Redmont knew what the rumors 

were, and he knew who was spreading them. 



I called Redmont m London. He wasn't talking— at lost noc on 

the record. But what RedmomdMgrrcm&afragnieriied history of 
the rise of the New Right at one of the Camay's top journalism 
schools, was vety different from ihe narrative I would hear ftom 
COM associate dean Ronald S. Goldman. 
ButsuchdispariuesarciMtmconuiBntnthevvotWofdisinfor- 



BERNARD REDMONT AND BOSAID GOLDMAN WERE NEVER 
friends. Yet Redmont saw enough in Goldman to promote 
nun, in September 19S5. from assistant dean of academic 
and student affairs to associate dean of the College of 
Cc<nmumcation.G ppreciative. He wanted to 

do his new job well, and one of the things that Goldman thought 
had been neglected by his predecessor was die procurement of 
federal grants. In the five years before Gc ' nan's appointment, 
the College of Commumczrion had won >i*> major government 
grant. That wasn't the kind of record to impress John Suber. 

So on September 11, when Goldmanweoaivsd a copy of the 
fiaderoi^<|gfffinwhkhthcUSlArequeHed"ccncep tcipe i s *fbr 
something called the Afghan Media Project, he read on: "It is die 
jjpal of £sa-j»s£eet tB-fac3k«e the- coSesaae. development and 
distribution of credible, objective and timely professional-quality 
news stories, photographs and television images about devekm- 
mentt m Aighar^» m an e&bn » c^er=s?-th? subsi^tial c«> 
csusles encountered by media representation bnn«m£ the story 
to work! attention." 

Goldman sensed an cpporrimirr.Itefbre writing the concept pa- 
per, he tapped the expertise of several faculty members including 
UiTyMar^COM'sexrjenmtfi5m{brm>tion;«^onatrc>an{as- 
per K. Smith; Quo Lerbmger. author of Designs for Persuasive 
ComrnmkationaaA Information, InflucnceandCommuniation; 
.Henry G.l«Brie41i, an asstsuntprc&ssccwbohad . 

other USIA programs: and R toacrunrMaitrerthen a professor of ~ 
Iburn^sm aHcHnicmkionil r efcScTO«» K ^^^:'^'S fc »*i^^" 

Maitre was the man Goldman relied upon most heavily to win 
the Afghan project— and the grant rreney— for BU. Maine's ere- 
J ""'" '--•*• t as a journalist covering the third 



* world. His Wa shmg tonccraacg inched the director of the USIA. 
Charles Z. Wick, whom he had met through pub&hing connec- 
tions in West Gerrnanyr*Axl ho politics were resolutely anticom- 
munist. In fact, Maitre was every bit as amicommunist as Senator 
Gordot»f*imphrey. the conservanv? Nevi^mn^he Republican 
who sponsored the legislation » s!Iacate*3SC**0Q0 to. "promote 
the Development of an independent media service by the Afghan 
people and to pssvid«4bc u^traaung.o£Afghans in media and 



Tnekteawastogetsccnecovwageofawirthatwas.Humphrey \ 
felt, getting precious little coverage in the world press. Since the 
1979 Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 2.6 million Afghans had fled 
to Pakistan, forming tbeiargest refugee community in the world. 
Afghan freedom fighters, the mujahideen, were still battling the 
Soviet occupiers, but few journalists were reporting the story, 
largely because the Soviet ambassador to Pakistan had warned 
that any journalist who tried to penetrate the Sennet-imposed news 
blackout would be shot on sight. Humphrey's idea, and the USIA's 
goal, was to take a group of refugees, teach mem bask journalism 
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skills,andthentosetthemupwiditheira^^ j 

On September 24, 1 985. Goldman sent his concept paper to the 
USIA offering to train Afghan refugees at BU. 
.And at BU the COM faculty began to split in nwo. 

NEITHER GOLDMAN. JASTER SMITH. HENRY LAHUE. NOR K> 1 

adrim Maitre claims to understand the storm of pretest 
that erupted over the Afghan project. I stopped by the 
office of my former newswriting teacher, associate profes- 
sor Jon Klarfdd, and he acted as if the entire journalism 
department had been stricken by some kind ofethical Saint Vitus' 
DawM.IfIwaniedlogttUie.'jcpc«ticnrme.hesaklIshoiJduUk 
to Bernice Buresh. 

Bemice Buresh, a former Newsweek Boston bureau chief, ban 
associate professor of journalism at BU who specializes in politics 
and civil rights issues. "It's a USIA project," said Buresh, "and it is 
aUSL\proffl^arKiaprc^ThereunoargurnemthMtr»eSmfiet t 

Union is simply ghastly in what it is doing fin Afghanistan], but 
people who are interested in journalism should understand that we 
have a long tradition, in this country, of independent journalists. 
Journalism is a process, of tnquiiy arid description It's v^ 
ent from prc^gano^ Propaganda bgc^nxien^^ 
there [in Pakistan] because they want the mujahideen to team [ 

journalism; they are there to conduct a propaganda effort against 
.the Soviet Union.* -ss*. 

Propaganda, a nasty word among journalists, began to echo 
around the College of Communication shortly after Goldman sent 
his package to the USIA. 

The USIA, after aD, had grown increasingly controversial ever 
since 1981, when President Reagan appointed Charles Z.Wick as 
its director. (Wick was arjold Hollywood friend of the president's 

*who had produced llrinnameSnow.Whiteandthe Wire? Stooges.). . 

Under Wick the USIA began to zealously apply an old agency reg- 

pretation or misrepresentation of the United States" from getting a 
USIA educational certificate, which is important for the distribu- 
tion of films abroad. More than 148 films has been denied certifi- 
cation under Wick, including the firiffiy &^rwtnning What- 
ever Happened to Childhood?— a documentary about drugs and 
tfdsmArnenca. Other films denied USIA certification have dealt 3% 

with American policy in Central America, atomic energy, abortion, 
and Agent Orangey. r**--» 

In the warren oi&B6eJ>l BU*s College of Communication, pro- 
fessors like Bemice Buresh and others worried that the USIA 
would apply the same ideological criteria to news that was pro- 
duced and disseminated by the Afghan Media Project. And Dean 
Bernard Redmont was among them. . 

ON FRIDAY. NOVEMBER 8. IMS. COM GOTTHE NEWS FROM SAUL 
S. Gefter. director of the Afghan Media Project for the 
USIA. COM's concept paper was one of fire finalists. 
Getter's letterwamed that the deadline for gram proposals 
was only three weeks away, and then offered some advice: 
if BU really wanted the grant, its proposal should emphasize the 
training of Afghans in Peshawar rather than in the United States. , 
(Continued on page 165) 
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The following Wfcdncsdav. Snath and 
• .Goldman met with Rcdmontio discuss col- 
lege business, including the business of the 

. 'Afghan. Media Project. Jasper Smith, a 
tall former public relations nun with a 
soft southern accent, suggested ;hat Jo- 
achim Maitre be appointed project dtrec- 
tor. Maitre had plenty of firsthand ape- 
nence in the ih?rd «!*r»»ld— he had been a 
reporter in Africa, Ysetnsn. and Central 

• Amenca — and he hs* tees an enthusi- 
astic supporter oi the Afghan program 
from the start. Goldman agreed. Maine, 
he said, was the man most qualified for 
the job. 

But Redmont had serious misgivings 
about Joachim Maitre. One sedan had 
told Redmont that Maitre's cwirse on Re- 
porting Military Affairs was primarily con- 
cerned with how » prevent the press from 
reporting on rnfifcary aflairs. And when 
Redmont had dropped in for a routine visit 
to one of Maitre's classes, he had reacted 
angrily and later complained that his teach- 
mg was being unfairly enriched 

Then there were the gold-braided hats 
from the USS Bunker Hill and the USS 
Nimiiz that Maitre kept in his office, and. 
his predilection for dressing up in mflitarv 
camouflage so be photographed with the 

COP'— « 

i*.*-: T-taitre, Redmont said. "Maitre 
wo uld mo st likely go off half-cocked in 

* ' ""H'ffi i'.mji as,* anoAer person. a> 
mind? Not reaBy. In 6a. Redmont cod not 
seem interested m pursuing the Afghan 
projea z: »J. epecaily if it were to bs con- 
du."«-<; in PahLnan. 

Redmont was a liberal laid-back admin- 
tstratpr. He had been a print and broadcast 
jountaa^ 40 years and had been a for- 
eign correspondent in Paris and Buenos 
Aires. He had been the CBS bureau chief in 
•Moscow:- He was 67 years old. and he was 
cruising toward retirement. 

Maitrswas 5! jswoMandamKtious. A 
conservative, he was an autocratic teacher. 
He stiU recalled with resentment how as a 
child in East Germany be ape his class- 
mates had been forced- to sat letters to 
President Truman protesting the deatn sen- 
tences of Communists JuSus and Eihd 
Rosenberg, who had been comwedoftrca- 
son for giving nudear secrets to the Soviet 
UhK f!£S 1353. at the age of !9. Maitre 
had »L5sted to Vfet Germanr. 
^ When Maitre learn ed that Redmont was 
p* e ' B ^ff**w«^KteAfghan Media Project, 
he went over his head. He wrote a letter ar- 
guing that the grant should not be allowed 
to get away, and he sent it tons friend John 
Silbcr. 

Maitre's letter to Suocr set him in bold 
opposition to Dean Redmont. The nest 
thing Goldman knew. BU provost Jon 
Westling was on the phone with a slew of 
questions about the status of the Afghan 
project. Then it was Redmont on the phone. 
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wondering why Goldman had taken it upon 
himself » inform Provost Wesding of Red- 
monts views about the Afeun project. 
It was a tricky day for Rotuid Goldman. 

AT *: JO ON THE MORMNO Of NOVEM. 
ber 22. a week before the deadline 
for BU*s Afghan proposal. Redmont 
caued Goldman into hi* office. Red- 
moBS Sr.fe.T-rf Gddausi that.be. 
had called the USIA » withdraw the cs! 
lege fromcoftskienuun for the Afghan Me- 
dia Project. Goldman was flabbergasted. 
The news, he says. >as like a bullet to the 
head." Goldman considered the proposal 
lis. not Redmont's. He fdt Redmont had 
no right to interfere, panuulariv since he 
had allowed Goldman. Ma&r. and LaBrie 
to work against the dock w co-iplete the 
proposal 

"Have you told the proves:?" Goldman 
asked. 

Redmont said he would id! Westling. but 
did nbL Instead, he left for New York. The 
provost, after learning from Goldman 
about the dean's call to the L'SIA. eventual- 
to called Redmont to press for the Afghan 
project. Then Redmont did some calling of 
his own— to 10 faculty members who 
shared his concerns about conducting the 
teaching program in Pakistan. Redmont 
asked them to meet at his Srockune apart- 
ment early Monday morning. Xovember.25. 
There, over bagels and orange juice, he lob- 
bied for thrir support. One of these pres- 
cac^&3iam V. Shannon, a former ambas- 
sador u Ireland and a contributor to the 
Boston Globe's editorial and op-ed pages. 
eomposedaletterOater signed bysl 10 fac- 
ulty members) to Westling recommeiiding 
that President Silber attempt to persuade 
USIA director Wick that the teaching 
should take place at BU. 

•We are unanimously of the view that a 
program conducted in Peshawar could not 
be" satisfactorily administered, would be 
open x£ infiltration and surveillance by 
agents of the KGB. the Iranian government, 
and cchcr governments I wsifle to the United 
States, and would pose serious risks to the 
reputation of the University, and. the Col- 
lege." Shannon wrote. "Thi-jmvcsi risk is 
that the program would be seen by the out- ' 
side world and by the American academic 
community as not an educational enterprise 
«.a£ b*iuas a venture in 



mto nis onice to tire nun. 

On February 4, 1986. die C9A awarded 
the Afghan project » BU Kris pMposal to 
train refugees in Peshawar. 

Maitre's team set right s «vrk sudying 
the examples of joumaKsic edbns of the 
refugees at the Afghan Internum Centre 
(AIQ in Peshawar that had been sou by 
the USIA. The writing visz'i stylish, but 
the information was fascsisoc. The AIC 
Monthly RiUtstia far Os;rer 19S5 con- 



Sflhw's response was to cover all bets. 
He. told Redmont to submit a proposal for 
teaching the Afghan refugees on the BU 
campus. Silbcr then said 'thai he himself 
would submit another proposal, one de- 
signed by foachim Maitre. to train tlie rcfu- - 
gees in Peshawar tinder the auspices of 
Itasion University, not the College of Com- ' 



.On October Sat X-SSpjn- Ka- 
bul Radio announced cSaaUy that 
the secretariat of the Canal Com- 
mittee presided over by BabrakKar- 
mal discussed in an enarcnvT meet- . 
ing the report of the Wccaasim for 
the party control' abw: acsanf fac- , . 
tory and anti-party acsvsy of seme 
government officials c: Ugsr Prov- 
ince. In a long and anpy resolution. 
- anti-revolutionary deasss were de- 
. nounced. and htgh-racjasg officials 
of the provincial government were 
named. Some were dismissed and 
many were expelled from the party 
and put under trial by die Revolu- 
tionary Court. 

That was the kind of informatics ayd* 
able only to the nwjahlicm vA*xs» "the 
power struggles within the Ceitcs! Cwn- 
mittee, pictures of an oppressive bureaucra- 
cy rife with petty rivalries and ambitious ad-. 



The two teams set to work, and both pro- 
posals were sent on ilieir wa> on December 
9. 1985. And so was Goldman. At 5 p.m. 
on December 9. Rcdiiamt called Goldman 



It all bore a discomfiting resemblance to 
BU's College tf Communication. 

* ■" : *» ■* r 

DEAN REDMONT KNEW TJI47 SOME?-, 
one was (figging ht»h» past. Dur- 
ing the spring semester of 1986. 
more than one COM professor had 
warned him that dangerous rumors 
were bang spread. Of course. Redmont 
knew what the rumors w$re. and he was 
fairly certain who was bridnd them. He sus- 
pectcd Goldman. Srr«hi or Maitre. . 

Goldman, despite his dismiss al. had nev- 
er stopped coming to his omec just two 
doors down from Redmont s. He was 
working on personal projects, often con- 
cerning journalism in South Africa, where 
he was born., while; awaiting reassignment 
by. Provost Wstling. Sometime in «Jw win- 
ter of 1986. about the time that snuVjntrai* 
COM started referring to ihefr-coSege-as 
"anti-COM." Goldman did sonW:hiiig-t>c 
now calls lago-likc. You haw to under- 
stand, says Goldman. "This guy (Redmonti 
set out to destroy me. I wanted to under- 
stand him. I warned to try to figure out who 
this man was. 

"I heard from somebody in New York 
that there was something funny about that 
-guy's past. So I went out and started to look 
up what is available in the library. I just 
picked up books on the fifties/ 
Goldman, together with Smith, found 

p. 165" 
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New York Times dips Cram 1951 

that Bernard Redmont had cn« been ac- 

.cusctiofbcingamcrnberclthcComrminisi 
party. In 1945. Goldman learned, a con* 
fcssed Sonet spy named ESzabeth T.Bent* 
ley gave FBI invodpion the names of 17 
Stale Department officials who she canned 
were Soviet spies. They included .Alger 
Has. WBham W. Remington, and a 27- 

-*rsr-sid nsss snar £*r>fia> Sots Depart- 
ment's Office of tMer-Americm A&=5 
named Bernard Redmont. 

Five years later, at Reramgun's triaL 
Redmont had testified that be *as not and 
had never been a Communist, and that he 
had newer been a spy for the Sowa Union. 
'Goldman and Smith tool: the mforma* 
lion back to Goidrnan's office, where they 
decided to share k wim Henry LaBrie and 
foachim Maitre. It was arnrnumnon in case 

ahey needed it. . 

ON-njESOAY.UAltCHn.THECOMfAC- 
uhy met m room 106. Redmont 
filled them m on the state of the Af- 
ghan Media Project. His emu pro* 
posal id train refugees in Boston 
had been rejected, he said, in favor of 
Saber's frontier classroom. He explained 
that the trairmg mould be conduced under 
the auspkes of Boston UntctMj. not the 
College of Cbmmunic a ti ort, ans that the 
Hearst Corpor ati on's King Features Syndi- 
catc would set up an agency, to disseminate 
tne-news prodbcerf-bythe new Afghan re* 

"Those &cuhy members who wish » be 
involved in the other project arc see to do 
so." Redmont add his fact*?. "If the-par- 
tidpation requires course release, please 
advw the- appropriate deans as soon as 



He then asked for comment. Professor 
Bernard Rubin took the floor. Rubin, an ex- 
pert on media and politics, had not once 
been consulted about the Afghan. Media 
Projea. although ns was a JcmCTcrdefoi 
the Research Design Division of the USIA. 
a specialist on the thud viorld. and the au- 
ihor of sewralbcoisindudmgGuestiontiTg 
• Media fitftia and Media Fuxa and De- 



\ "The respected associate dean {Ronald 
Goldraanl, we are told, is cashiered." Ru- 

• bLneegan. "If kwasafacu£Y=cmber.it 
wcw-fbe dean k would be puriihinerit. I 
thin& we have to assure ow administrators 
that the y are n ot punished far their views. 

: wnsiij^r iIki .Ujuiesce or take an alternate 
view." 

Rubin said he got a hint of what was hap- 
pening when he received a lener from Rcd- 
mont advising him that no faculty member 
was ever to bypass the dean in any college 
business. "That letter reminds me of my 
grandfather." said Rubin. "He used to give 
the grandchildren a whack, saying that 
someday you "B do something bad when i 
won't be able to catch you. so you might as 
wdl get hit now." 

c*. lb<c 



Rubin went on to argue that since the So- 
viets were murdering ?n entire people— 
sending in hdkopien.' dropping mines, 
tearing off limbs— it would be a good idea 
to teB the world, and he fek that COM 
should be inched. 
If there is some odorous, horrific, repul* 
re reason behind k {the project), let's hear 
k." he said. Rubin's voice was rising. "If 
Ron Cddztzz ss£ Hsti LaSri* <»nd ys 
adkaMakreshouid be pariahs. ihenleVa 
pick them aO up and tar them and feather 

wrhat position are our directors in when 
they are forced to take sidesr Rubin asked. 
"Let's each take sides and know what we 
are going to the ramparts, for." 

Rubin stopped. He looked around the 
facuky conferetice room. "I'm sorry." he 
said. lowenrtg his voice. "Forgive me. This 
is something that has been bothering me 
deeply." 

Associate professor Gerald Powers was 

Td Eke to support what Professor Rubin 
put so eloquently." Pawn* said. "A lot of 
the faculty are in the dark and don't know 
what's going on. and it reminds me of the 
Soviet Union." 

The whole thing made David A. Ktatdl. 
director of the department of journalism 
and a Redmont loyalist, sick. Literally. Kb* 
icfl resigned on March 26. claiming that the 
stress cf ihe departmental conflic: had ex* 
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an 'Afghan news agency.' 1. for one. am 
plenty disturbed. As an ediw. ho* - can I 
rely on a syndicate thai b is bed wih the 
US. propaganda agencv?..! think it's 
bad far American jourralisn. and 1 doubt 
that it's good far Kmg Features." 

King features was plenty dkturbed by 
Gartner's fctter.Shortlv after its arrival, the 
synt&cats dropped its share of the Afghan 

•" S^reatiats'cddteoniyfc^up^Jo*- 
achim Maitre. What D'Ancda dropped— 
that pan of the project wonh $310,000 to 
set up a distribution network far the news 
written by the newhr trained refugees— 
Maitre caurhLBU ended up»iih the whole 
show, and Maitre was ready » roH But he 
.had a p^sitem. Henry LaBrie. hu.printe... 
training Srector. had dropped out. and no 
one else in the journalism depanment was 
willing to go. 
" " ' i a-JO-year-eld assistant pro- 



It got to the point where people were 
fighting about everything. Kb*?! satjrs how. 
There were nasty memos accusing tne.ol 
aB kindrof things. 1 was physkally ha- 
rassed. FmaDy I jus? stepped down." 

On Monday. July 7. Dean Bernard Red- 



Provost fan WstKng says that it would 
be inappropriate for him to comment on 
what happened between him anH Redmont. 
But sources famiSar with Rcdmont's posi* 
lion say he resigned becauseof a dstferenccV 
cf opinion with President Silber and Pro- 
vost Ufcstiing. The conflict, ihey say. cen- 
tered an the Afghan Media Project. 

Sflber aid not rush to set up a search 
committee far a new dean for the College of 
Cornmuntcshsn. He wated until Maitre re- 
turned from a fact-finding mission in 
Peshawar, then on August l^gppcjntcd 
him interim dean. Joachim MjUiicTSlbcr's 
ski instructor, not only had the Afghan proj- 
ect, he had a chance to run his own college. 

And one of the first things he did was to 
reinstate associate dean Ronald Goldman. 

LAST SETTEMBER. MICHAEL GARTNER, 
president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and editor of the 
Courier-journal, in Louisville, and 
the Louisville Times, wrote to 
Hearst's King Features Syndicate president. 
Joe D'Angdo: "If it's true, as reported, that 
King Features has taken $510,000 from the 
United States Information Agency to create 



BU for six years and was hoping forte 
Most people at COM are reJucani to talk 
about LaBrie now. They say they don i 
know why he got into the project or why he 
got out. But they told me where I could find 
him: on his farm up in Kennebunkport* 
Maine. 

LaBrie was tossing bales c<Jaggund 
his barn what I pulled up. HHrtr-wtde- 
eyed, friendly man who was wearing a 
green John Deere cap puBed o«r a nest of 
curh;rjlackrisir.l*siotoluptheuood. 
i burnmgsjorcatidwesatdoOTiathkkudv- 
en table, 
t Recent?. LrtriesakL he had beer, rad* . 
I ing about the rf.*w VJbrld Wb*ution Or- 
■ ckir.ascltoolofthotigMtrmarpjesthatthe 
'.vast preponderance of mfcrmatkxi i sent 
, swirU^atwtrid the gfobek generated by a 

- handful of countries wuhrwfiticaland ^tech- 
nological dout. He said he saw the Afghan 
Media Project as a chance w change that, a 
chance to create an imfiscnous Afghan 

press. .,...— . -r •-..-*■ 

" LaBrie had helped draft the concept pa- 
per. and then chose to *vrk mainly on . 
Maine's proposal rather than on Red- 
mom's. T-an. iast summeralier Maitre was 
made dean, he told LaBrie that it would im- 
prove his chances for tenure if he *«*-» 
Pakistan and wrote a primer on Afghan 
journalism. And more than amihmg. La- 
Brie wanted tenure. « .' 

I Then. LaBrie said. Maitre bejuuiTCimg 
I strange. He wouldn't see him: he wouldn t 
I fill him in on the state of the project. 
1 "finally. I go to this Inshman collo- 
' quium." recalled LaBrie. "I. think on Sep- 

- tcmbcr 23. Maitre's sitting a couple of ta- 
bles over. So after the pre>emaiion. Maine 

.comes over and passe* me ihi* i»mc. It says. 
•Hcnk. are \ou ready? Oa vaeeinaison. 
visa, depart on twenty-seventh.' 

"I figure this is incredible. It's Tuesday. 
He doesn't tcii mc an«hin< all summer, 
and now he warns me to leaie on Sunday. I 
was in a state of shock." 
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LaBrie asked if NiiMab. win had 
iggjfd on to teach phcusnphy. would be 
? gping with him. Maftr.- sad no. LaBrie was 
tgding alone. He asked what he was sup- 
posed to do when he get there. Maiire loid 
htm he was to meet a nan who would be 
carrying a snail bag. a man who needed 
help with his writing sJalif. LaBrie didn't 
know what to think Perhaps Maine just 
wanted to get vxwKxK ower thor to show 
.»h* USIA that die prcsam was rwira 
ahead. 

LaBrie warned » knewmore. He wanted 
Maitte to be more forthcoming withhtm. 
So he set 19 a meedng with Maitxe. Gold* 
mark and Smim for 5 pm on Wednesday, 
September 24. 

• ^ LaBrie said be was 15 or 2wS«mJtts late 
:vjor : the meeting and that when tie knocked 

• -on Matin's door, no one answered. 

• -So i called Ron's fGoidnwnsi house." 
. LaBrie said. No answer. Then I called 

lake's [Smith's] house. He's not there.- His 

■ ►. wife answered, AH ready a hang up. she 

says. 'Here's lake, just walked in ibe door.' 

"I ask. 'What's going on? I thought we 
had a meeting.' He says. -V\fe did, but you 
were late. Wfe were there.' He says. 'Ron 
and Maitte are probably soil in there drink- 
ing beer.' ! go back up. and just as 1 get 
there I see Goldman walking out I ask if 
Maitre's in there and he says. "jis. but he 
, wca'tseeyou.'Isay.*\\ehadameeting.' 
Hesays.'!know.buthe«on*tsee you. He's 
working oc another project.*" 

Tnt mm dip 's snub left LaBrie con- 
fused and annoyed. He fcfe as if he was be- 
ing toyed wi&TThe nmday.be says, even 
though he figured it wousd cost hun '.enure, 
he bawd out of the Afghan project. 

LaBrie said he had planned to spend 
-most of the fall semester in Pakistan, so he 
•hadn't booked any classes. He said he'd 
love to get back 10 teaching, but he didn't 
see it happening. He's Ihing in Maine, sdl- 
jng cords of wood and bales of hay. and fin- 
shic« up a course, in real estate sabs. . 
] :. u '.LaBne.,asJced.inc what 1. though; of 
Maine! " __ 

"I met him onhr once." 1 said. 

""Where was that?" LaBrie aiked. 

I told him it was in an amy office iin die 
^.basement of COM. the office "next to Larry 
Martin's. .,. 

"That used to be mv office." said Henry 
LaBris. ^ ' 

rY'tMST MEEItSG WITH W5M3UM 

Y Maiire look place in the large. 

' & comer office that 

used to be Bernard Redmont's. I 

L asked Maiire why he didn't an* 

swer his door when LaBrie knocked. 

"i was trying io teach him responsibility." 
Maine said. "If I haw a meeting with some- 
body at 5 o'clock and he somes at 5:20. 1 
cannot accept that." 
"But yeu were in here drinking beer." 
"Total nonsense." said Matte. "We had a 
meeting at 5 o'clock and he did not come." 

p. CC,*? 
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I asked Maitte 'about the big issue: 
doesn't he worry that the Afghan Media 
Project will be perceived a* a L'SIA propa- . 
ganda initiative, not as a kfitimate educa- 
tional program? After aS. when an Associ- 
aied Press reporter last summer asked 
Senator Humphrey, who sponsored the biB . 
that appropriated $500,000 for the project, 
if he thought it was prop a g an da. Humphrey 
said, "?£w« tram freedom hsniersin the use. . 
of ssneras to bring est &&*& thrtiSght" 
hcSp raise BtinmiB pubuc outrage, it's 
propaganda in the best sense of the word." 

Maitre answered with a question. "How 
can I guarantee that my students here at 
Boston University wiOnbt-gntJietrBA.'s, 
go into the world, and join the Communist 
DaUyWorkerT -•- . 

Maitre had a poire, l'ou aever know how 
students will use the skills you teach them. 
But his answer struck a distant chord, f re- 
membered readfcg that when Bernard Rcn\ 
mom was put on. the stand during the Rem-" 
mgton trial 35 -years ago. government 
prosecutors asked him whether any of lu»; - 
writings had ever appeared- in the Daily 
Worker. The prosecutors in that ease were 
later admonished by the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for improper questioning. 

I left Maitre's- office and wandered 
through the haUs of. my old scbooL The 
iUsstesplay cases of the college were filled 
witn artifacts from Afghan refugees. Cray- 
on drawings by third-grade refugees depict- • 
ed freedom fighters crouch&i behind boul- 
ders while Soviet tanks roB by. fosters 
besought me to attend COM s Afghan Cul- 
tural Fair. The "onpaign was in full swing. 

WhsiiBlTs student paper, the Daify Free 
Fras, ran s story about th--Afghan Media. 
.Project that described Goldman's research 
into Redmont's past. Goldman, an associate 
dean of one of the country** top-ranked col- 
leges of communication, told the editors of 
-the student paper that some stories should 
never be published. 

j- Last November, when the Christian Sci- 
ence monitor quoted associate professor 
Bcrnice Burcsh's criticism of the Afghan 
Media Project. Maitrc wrote her a letter of 
reprimand- "With- two. purpose of damage 
limitation mmrndT 'Maine wrote. "I am 
sending copies of this letter to all fun-time 
faculty of the College.". 

When I asked Burcsh about the dean's 
;K&S= chastisement, she seemed kss con- 
weened about its consequences than she was 
about the far-reaching consequences of the 
media project that Maitte has fought so 
hard to lead. The really horrible irony of 
this." she said, "may be that these poor peo- 
ple who participate in tins may find their 
legitimate stories negated because they are 
seen as having been bought by the Ameri- 
can propaganda organization. That is kind 
of a double tragedy of the whole thing." 

In the end. 1 decided to steer dear of the 
Afghan Media Project. Despite the promise 
of adventure, it looked like a bad trip. 

But it was sull a good story. Q 

O.ftO _ 



